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government, in which they had and desired to have no part at
all, with the necessary funds, in order that it might be carried
on without baronial interference, which neither the knights nor
the burgesses wished to see. Least of all did the conception of
the limited monarchy arise out of the Great Charter, because
the contrary conception of an unlimited monarchy was never
dreamt of at any point in the Middle Ages. The existence of an
independent Church and the feudal, i.e. contractual, relation-
ship between the Crown and the nobility alike precluded even
the idea of an absolute monarchy. The Crown had never been
and had never claimed to be above the law. The absolutism
of the modern government, with its unlimited power of legis-
lation, retrospective as well as prospective, was never even
attempted by any medieval sovereign. The social order and
the rights of all in the constitutional hierarchy were predeter-
mined by custom, and the first great extension not of the powers
but of the responsibilities of the Crown, through the progressive
extension of the authority of the royal courts, was accepted only
because it was undertaken to preserve the ancient rights of all
classes from invasion by the rich and rapacious- baronage
through the illegitimate extension of the private baronial courts.

What gave the Great Charter such political and historical
importance as it possessed in the Middle Ages was not its
signature by King John (which by permission of the pope he
repudiated almost immediately) but its acceptance in a modified
form by the regents who acted for King John's infant successor,
Henry III. To accept the principles of the Great Charter
became the new formula, replacing the earlier formula of the
Norman kings who periodically swore to accept the laws and
customs of Edward the Confessor. Whereas, however, no one
knew what the customs of Edward the Confessor's time had
really been, the charter was a written document and, to the
men of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, a modern one.

The complete misunderstanding of its importance is due to
the belief now no longer current but once almost universally
held that the older monarchy was an irresponsible absolutism
and that the binding of the Crown by any written instrument,
of public law was a step forward on the road to popular
government. Actually the monarchy had always been narrowly